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Coming—Spring 


New French Course for Canadian Schools 


Années 


WILLIAM KIESER 
Medway High School, Arva, London 


This original course for Grades and which 
the product the author’s day-to-day experience 
Ontario classrooms, and, such, takes full cognizance 
the problems confronting the teacher these grades 
today. completely practical yet 
sets forth course that provides thorough foundation 
for Grade work, including early and adequate treat- 


ment essential verb tenses. 


Watch for further and more detailed announcement 
this book next Fall. 


CLARKE, IRWIN COMPANY LIMITED 


103 St. AVENUE WEsT Toronto 


O.M.LT.A. COUNCIL 


Honorary President: PROF. D. M. HAYNE 
Piesident: MR. ALBERT BARTLEY 
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MISS MARY HEASMAN, Sarnia. 
MISS MYRA HAIST, Oakville. MR. IAN FERGUSON, Kingston 
PROF. ARNOLD, Toronto. DR. KLINCK, ex-officio, Toronto. 


CANADIAN VICE-PRESIDENT? 


During his official visit Europe attend the meetings the 
international Modern Language Association, Brother Leopold Taillon, 
Professor Education St. Joseph’s University, Moncton, N.B., and 
Associate Editor the Review, has been faithfully reporting the high- 
lights the proceedings. result Prof. Taillon’s representa- 
tions, the Association has reserved the fifth vice-presidency for 
Canada, pending the organization Canadian Modern Language 
Association. shall looking forward reading more complete 
report Prof. Taillon’s investigations the Fall number the Review. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


HAMILTON, OCTOBER 


The Executive Committee the O.M.L.T.A. has accepted the 
kind invitation Prof. Patrick hold Modern Language 
conference McMaster University, Hamilton, October 20th. Miss 
Marie Stock, McMaster, with her committee Hamilton and Dis- 
trict teachers, preparing interesting discussion programme which 
teachers living within reasonable distance the Ambitious City 
can ill afford miss. Come one and all and help the O.M.L.T.A. 
outdo last fall’s eminently successful and enjoyable London conference! 
(Did hear Western say can’t done?) 
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PROFESSOR GOGGIO HONOURED 


Professor Emilio Goggio, Head the Department Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese, University Toronto, was the guest honour 
banquet held Hart House Monday, May the occasion his 
retirement from the teaching profession, after career almost half 
century. 


Among the guests were Mrs. Goggio, Dr. Beatty, Chancellor 
the University, President Sidney Smith, and Professor St. 
Woodside, Dean the Faculty Arts. The Chairman, Professor 
Patterson, called upon the Chancellor and the President, who 
spoke their long association with Professor Goggio. was an- 
nounced that the guest honour would appointed Professor 
Emeritus. Messages greeting were read from class-mates the 
United States and Canada. Professor Goggio replied humourous 
and witty vein, making reference various experiences his aca- 
life. 

Professor Goggio was born Piedmont, Italy, and moved 
Boston his youth. took his B.A. Harvard University, and 
came Toronto 1909. With the exception nine years spent 
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the Universities California, Washington, and Harvard, where 
obtained his Ph.D., Professor Goggio has taught the University 
Toronto continuously until the present time. became Head his 
Department ten years ago and has also served for long period 
Chairman the graduate Department Romance Languages and 
Literatures. His main fields interest have been sixteenth century 
Italian drama and cultural relations between Italy and North America. 
addition, has been constant promoter better teaching 
the modern language field general, and, being aware their closely 
connected cultures, has always stressed the importance French and 
Italian and Spanish, giving full value each. 


Professor Goggio’s retirement from active teaching will represent 
only the beginning new phase his labours. will now 
able dedicate himself wholly additional research and the pro- 
duction further studies the fields which already 
recognized authority. multos annos! 


MOLINARO. 
SEVENTY YEARS PROGRESS 


O.M.L.T.A., April 1956 


fitting that should recall today some the circumstances 
attending the inaugural meeting held Wednesday, December 29, 
1886, the University Y.M.C.A. building, which some can still 
remember just north College Street. 

The circular letter sent out along with the programme that 
meeting had this concluding paragraph: “The advantages 
derived from organization such proposed are obvious that 
not necessary point them out. hoped you will look with 
favour the scheme, and that you and any others whom you may 
able influence, will kindly accept this invitation present 
give counsel and encouragement the formation what doubt 
will successful society. Yours very truly, Squair.” 

The following were the first officers elected the Modern 
Language Association (the oldest section what was then known 
the Ontario Teachers’ Association, with which became affiliated 
1893): Honorary President, Dr. (later Sir) Daniel Wilson, President 
University College, after whom this new Residence named (it 
interesting coincidence that should holding our 70th an- 
niversary luncheon the Residence named after the first president 
the President, van der Smissen, then lecturer 
German University College; Vice-President, Geo. Shaw, teacher 
modern languages Jarvis St. Collegiate Institute, Toronto; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, John Squair, the time lecturer French 
University College. Twenty-four other members were present, in- 
cluding three women teachers. Women, five number, graduated from 
the for the first time just the year before. twenty-eight 
members present that first meeting played important role 
education this province.) had hoped that should have one 
that noble group with to-day, Professor Robertson, the last 
survivor, believe, but passed away just one month ago. Among 
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the items the programme the first meeting were “The Uses 
Modern Language Study”, Sykes; “French University Col- 
lege”, Squair; “Examinations Modern Balmer. 
The following resolution was passed: “That the opinion this 
Association the character the Departmental Examinations French 
and German extremely unsuitable many 
change, plus c’est méme chose. While the OMLTA, came 
known few years ago, has always had place its programme 
for items cultural nature, has been least assiduously con- 
cerned with class-room problems, curriculum, textbooks, and even 
examinations. should like give personal testimony the 
sincerity and fairness the criticism over the years, motivated 
genuine desire for improvement. its influence has been 
wholesome. Tempers have seldom, ever, become frayed, and 
reasonably certain there have never been any threats physical 
violence. 

shall now indulge very brief stock-taking. trust you 
will pardon confine observations entirely own sub- 
ject, French. Reforms have come slowly, they should, perhaps, 
usually only after long and repeated discussions the annual meet- 
ings this body. One, possibly significant and far-reaching 
any, was first proposed the Association 1899. This was that 
oral tests should introduced part the matriculation examina- 
tions French and German. blush have admit this proposal 
was rejected the Senate the University Toronto. must 
acknowledged, however, that statement made the Superinten- 
dent Education, Mr. Seath, 1900, was true: “It impossible 
hold oral examination the languages different centres.” 
Half century elapsed before the recommendation introduce oral 
examinations was last implemented, and then only because the art 
phonograph recording and reproducing had been much im- 
proved. Then was for French only, was found uneconomical 
introduce phonograph-dictation examinations German the 
other languages. Yet, according the officials the Department 
unique though this type examination has been the world 
over, has proved highly successful, both test itself 
and stimulus the oral use the language. believe the time 
has come, however, for extension this type examination. 
Perhaps questions should now added, based the dictation itself, 
general nature, both, and dictated present, which 
the candidates should required write answers. This was con- 
sidered your committee the time the present form oral 
examination was hit upon, but was then decided leave for 
later date. 

earlier examination reform real significance was made 
1942, when the emphasis was shifted from translation expression 
and comprehension. Hitherto little was done examinaton beyond 
translation from one language into the other. Now translation into 
the mother tongue was abandoned, free composition was introduced 
various forms, and all the writing done the candidate was 
French. 
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would seem that change method teaching could effected 
only through change the type examination. Fortunately, one 
innovation attempted was not introduced this fashion. refer 
the very successful experiment made the lower school attempting 
begin the teaching French through the Reading method, re- 
commended the American and Canadian Committees Modern 
Language Instruction 1928. The basic error this system, intro- 
duced our schools through the medium the American textbook 
known Basic French, was that was adapted the learning 
language the College rather than the Secondary School level. 
The failure capitalize the young pupil’s natural desire express 
himself orally first stage language learning was soon seen 
fundamental paedagogical blunder, only slightly more egregious 
than the failure realize that reading has become the last the 
language skills which modern youth interested, this age 
television and self-expression ‘‘Les plus courtes erreurs sont toujours 
les meilleures.” love quote Moliére. 

have now sketched what consider have been the major 
reform the early stages language instruction during the last 
seventy years, all stemming directly from this Association. Naturally, 
have kept pretty close the class-room. 

little over twenty-eight years ago, the late Professor Squair 
wrote these words his Autobiography Teacher French: 
“After forty years the Association has proved its usefulness watch 
tower from which inimical purposes may decried, well 
exercise field which the manceuvres necessary the battles with 
ignorance and intolerance may learned.” That John Squair’s 
summing-up the contribution and permanent function this Asso- 
ciation, made the final year his life, when this century was just 
half old now. think are entitled repeat that state- 
ment today, substituting ‘seventy years’ for ‘forty You may 
feel that this definition objective lacks something positive qual- 
ity, that suggests defensive rather than offensive tactics. Perhaps; 
but believe me, that was pretty vigorous affirmation for such 
master understatement, one whose very motto was Talleyrand’s 
“Pas passing, should like pay modest tribute 
that elder educational statesman. Whether not had all the 
virtues teacher French literature, did possess one exciting 
quality, rugged honesty. Indeed, was the first teacher ever had 
who taught the profound worth the simple admission don’t 
know”, least wholesome tonic, occasion, and just en- 
couraging the aspiring intellectual, the “Que sais-je?” the 
sceptical Montaigne. 

Perhaps would worth our while subject Squair’s pro- 
nouncement brief examination. Whatever “inimical purposes” 
were decried from the watch tower the first half this Asso- 
ciation’s existence, none could have been half pernicious 
disintegrating the moral fibre that harboured the Judas 
all intellectual discipline, lurking our gates today under the traitor’s 
disguise “progressivism”. that base creature has suc- 
ceeded penetrating, the educational process has forthwith ceased 
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operate effectively. So-called progressivism has been universally 
accompanied immediate and drastic decline the study 
the subjects that have hitherto furnished the formal disciplines; 
mathematics, and the languages, especially the latter. One wonders 
how this has been brought about. Have you ever seen these medicine- 
men action? witnessed one not long ago, brought here from 
institution some five hundred miles distant. For more than 
hour indulged utterly incomprehensible Mumbo Jumbo, 
mystifying verbosity, perhaps even somewhat hypnotic effect, 
which any rate, was able disentangle one phrase only, name- 
suspicious all knowledge”. Well might say this! 
gave every evidence being untouched any spark the cultural 
heritage that has come down us. Meaningless though all that 
jargon seems be, such spurious catch-phrases “total education 
for whatever that may mean, “social adjustment”, “training 
community responsibility”, seem cast spell over some people, 
suggesting that the individual should made lose his identity 
the multitude; and that through this new educational process 
should become just another mass-product, fitting cog the 
machinery. Could anything further removed from the very idea 
education, the primary purpose which should surely the de- 
velopment the individual, or, stated recent report, 
liberal education should help instil the individual such qualities 
intellectual curiosity, love excellence, inner strength and in- 
tegrity, and above all, the capacity for self-education”. One can 
understand language such that. Such individual, with 
disciplined mind, able think for himself, proof against the on- 
slaughts any mass propaganda totalitarian ideology. 


the pseudo-progressivist, work and competition are old- 
fashioned, revolting ideas. The student should encouraged 
pleases, study what pleases when pleases him (if all), 
learn everything through experience, with absolute minimum 
precept discipline. That what Nicholas Murray Butler called 
the “Rabbit theory education”, which pupil encouraged 
roam about field ,as were, nibbling here and there whatever root 
flower weed might, for the moment, attract his attention tempt 
his appetite. Those who call this type school-work “progressive” 
reveal themselves afloat sea inexperience without chart 
compass even rudder. 


What has all this with the teaching the learning 
languages? Nothing! No, nothing could more antithetical than 
such concept the learning process! Nowhere pure, unadulte- 
rated work more necessary than language class-room. 
phase the curriculum active participation the part the 
student well the teacher more fundamental requisite; and 
nothing worth while can achieved without such unremitting effort. 
There progressivist-royal road knowledge the domain 
mathematics languages, and the progressivist abandons both 
these disciplines, than which there does not exist better instrument 
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for the awakening and development the intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic powers. And language learning can and should satis-. 
fying experience, conducive pleasure the highest order, just be- 
cause provides challenge and stimulus the mental processes 


This group does not need told what the learning new 
language contributes the learner—an introduction new litera- 
ture, new culture, whole new world. Mais, méme porte 
riviére, cannot refrain from affirming that however chal- 
lenging and arduous the early stages this language-learning pro- 
cess may prove both learner and teacher, educational 
domain the reward more immediate, continuous, real. 
voyage ever-new discovery. The novice struck first with what 
seems different, expression, idiom, habit mind, national 
ideal. Only very gradually does learn that these difference are 
really slight significance, more apparent than real, relative rather 
than absolute, and confined externals rather than what funda- 
mental, essential, and permanent character. comes realize 
with Rupert Hughes that “learning other tongues, you’ll learn all 
times are one; all men one And the scales fall from the 
learner’s eyes, national prepossessions disappear, international and 
interracial prejudices are dispelled. comes realize that ignor- 
ance and superstitution have the same abodes abroad home, 
and that they are more numerous vicious there than here. Hon- 
esty purpose, human sympathy, the spirit brotherhood, are 
foreign and domestic attributes just the same fashion. 


Indeed, educational experience more rewarding than the 
discovery first hand another civilization, not through the eyes 
mind another, but reading the original documents themselves 
which lay bare the soul people, the literature the authors who 
speak for and about their own people. What true contemporary 
literature is, course, equally applicable the great thinkers the 
past, who have dealt with the great and eternal problems mankind, 
affirmed Descartes: “La tous les bons livres est comme 
une conversation avec les plus honnétes gens des siécles 


John Squair claimed that this Association had proved its usefulness 
“as exercise field which the manoeuvres necessary the battles 
with ignorance and intolerance may learned”. assumed, and 
rightly, that such battles were the primary and the ultimate raison 
this body and just naturally coupled intolerance with 
ignorance. was especially sensitive the evils that stemmed from 
Regulation XVII,, intolerance springing from ignorance, thought. 
Unfortunately, the ignorant demagogue has not been without influence 
shaping opinion even our country; and only too often such opinion 
has been but crystallized Voltaire once said, 
raison des and again “Les préjugés, ami, sont les rois 
But where would one expect find emancipation from 
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race and religious prejudices not group whose members are con- 
stantly bent understanding and interpreting the mind another 
people? And what people— the number 150 million this world, 


whose language French! need not dwell the wealth its litera- 
ture here. 


And surely here Canada teachers French have very 
special and positive obligation. only are bound understand 
more fully than others the mind, the problems, the aspirations our 
French-speaking compatriots, and hence have much more sympa- 
thetic appreciation them good neighbours and fellow-Canadians; 
promoting harmony between our two groups. Such role does not 
entail any lack loyalty our own convictions, religous political, 
nor does imply any obligation filled with unqualified admiration 
for every individual every idea that emanates from French Canada. 
does mean that shall rid our minds inborn preconceived 
prejudice, that shall underline points agreement and resemblance 
and desist from seeking out and exaggerating our differences, that 
shall strive achieve unity, without demanding uniformity; 
word, that shall invite cooperation setting example 
tolerance and charity. 


May conclude this note quoting from the last speech but 
one delivered great Canadian statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Young Liberal Association London, Ontario, November 1918, 
just few weeks before his death: “As for you who stand today 
the threshold life, with long horizon open before you for long 
career usefulness native land, you will permit me, after 
long life, shall remind you that already many problems rise before 
you; problems race division, problems creed differences, pro- 
blems economic conflict, problems national duty and national 
aspiration. Let tell you that for the solution these problems 
you have safe guide, unfailing light, you remember that faith 
better than doubt and love better than hate. 

“Banish doubt and hate from your life. Let your souls ever 
open the promptings faith and the gentle influence brotherly 
against the haughty, gentle and kind the weak. 
Let your aim and purpose, good report ill, victory defeat, 
higher the standard life and living.” 


Those are inspiring words truly great Canadian, especially 
meaningful every Canadian teacher French. These two voices 
from the past, one the founders our Association and one 
the builders our Dominion, may some service our 
next-seventy years. 


Jeanneret. 
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PARIS 1956 


For the five-and-a-half million inhabitants the greater Paris 
area, the year 1956 began with the coldest weather most them could 
remember. While the vineyards Bordeaux and terraces 
were blanketed heavy snow, Parisians shivered their 
draughty apartments and ran short coal. Plumbers did roaring 
trade repairing burst pipes, the few vegetables which appeared 
the markets commanded exorbitant prices, and the public lectures 
the centrally-heated Sorbonne and Collége France enjoyed sudden 
popularity. Most remarkable all, the ice the lakes the Bois 
Boulogne reached the officially prescribed thickness and 50,000 
spectators gathered week-ends watch the skating. Occasionally 
the past the Seine had frozen over thinly but never the memory 
living Parisians had been possible skate the Bois. 


the weather cooled, the political situation got hotter: the 
newly-elected government Guy Mollet found itself exposed not 
only puns its leader’s name but increasing pressure for action 
the Algerian crisis the toll French civilian casualties mounted. 
Two other governmental matters filled the newspapers: bitter con- 
troversy over state grants religious schools, and the “affaire des 
fuites”, endless inquiry into security leaks the Comité 
Défense nationale. 


But the ordinary Parisian, more prosperous than had been 
since the war, continued eat well, drink well and amuse himself. 
Posters urging sobriety appeared the Métro trains, and great dis- 
play windows the refurbished Opéra subway station proclaimed that 
two million Frenchmen drank more than two litres wine day, 
‘that even the average Frenchman was spending 8.8% his income 
alcoholic drinks. Nearly hundred stage theatres, casinos, cabarets 
and music-halls, and three hundred and fifty movie houses, did brisk 
trade through the winter and hoped for better with the arrival 
the spring tourists. 


city where still novelty, the movie theatres draw good 
crowds. This season colour films became much more common 
Paris: Sacha Guitry’s showy Paris nous était conté was feature 
attraction the first run houses seat prices between 300 and 500 
its only rival was Les Carnets Major Thompson, 
based Pierre Daninos’ best seller, which Paris audiences had 
the double satisfaction laughing both the English and them- 
selves. Late the spring Monde silence brought Cousteau’s 
underwater explorations the screen impressive Eastman-color, 
and René Clair’s Les Grandes Manoeuvres delighted movie-goers with 
gay and colourful account the life and loves dashing young 
officer, played their idol, Gérard Philipe. Foreign films 
competed with the limited French film output: Italy produced several 
the season’s hits (Le Continent perdu, Senso, Strada, Bidone) 
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and Hollywood scored triumphs with the feature-length Walt Disney 
films (L’Eternel Désert, Grande Prairie, Belle Clochard) 
and with Marilyn Monroe Sept ans réflexion. Paris 
America, Autant emporte vent (Gone With the Wind) continued 
draw steady crowds despite its age and length. too 
was still going strong after run more than year. 


The stage theatres, number them now managed women, 
held their top orchestra seat prices the 1,100 franc level, and offered 
varied fare. The Comédie Frangaise postponed “for further study” any 
decision about dropping its second theatre; the Salle Richelieu (Palais 
Royal) gave Corneille’s Cid and Cinna, Moliére’s Tartuffe, 
Misanthrope, Les Femmes savantes and L’Ecole des maris, Marivaux’s 
the Salle Luxembourg (Odéon), Henri Montherlant’s “last” play, 
Port-Royal (1954), was held over month after month through the winter 
and spring; his next, Brocéliande, was rehearsal while Port-Royal was 
still playing. For the Easter season the Salle Luxembourg presented 
the original version the new Jean Cocteau’s Machine 
Jean Vilar’s ultra-modern TNP (Théatre National Populaire) 
enjoyed triumphant, though brief, Paris season with Moliére’s first 
play, L’Etourdi, and pageant-like performance Victor Hugo’s Marie 
Tudor, while Parisians asked themselves whether theatre which began 
p.m., instead the usual was what they wanted. Few, however, 
took issue with the TNP’s policies top seat price 500 francs, 
tips ushers, latecomers admitted during the first act, candy- 
sellers the isles intermissions, and the sale the lobby inex- 
pensive texts the play instead useless souvenir programmes. 


The most famous independent troupe, that Madeleine Renaud and 
Jean-Louis Barrault the Marigny provided mixed bill made 
Lope Vega play, Chien jardinier, Jules Supervielle’s Les 
Suites d’une course, Giraudoux’s Intermezzo and Feydeau’s Occupe-toi 
Marigny season ended Easter when the actors left 
tour, and Parisians will not see much these favourites for the 
next year because the troupe proposes tour England, the U.S. and 
Canada before returning Paris, probably larger theatre, 1957. 


The experimental theatre attached the Marigny, “Le Petit 
Marigny”, saw the creation Vauthier’s Personnage combattant, 
tour force which Jean-Louis Barrault occupied the stage alone 
for the whole two hours the performance. 


Another unconventional play the 1956 season was Les Chaises 
which imaginary characters crowd the stage (apparently 
empty chairs. the forty-odd other stage theatres, the fare was less 
unusual: the better known comtemporary dramatists each had play 
performance (Marcel Aymé, Oiseaux lune; Jean Anouilh, 
André Roussin, L’Amour fou; Armand Salacrou, Histoire rire; Jean- 
Paul Sartre, revival clos) and there were “reprises” several 
older plays (Vigny’s Chatterton; Dumas’ Tour Nesle; Rostand’s 
Cyrano average, but not distinguished, 
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season and one which lent arguments both sides the current dis- 
cussion about the “crise 


the musical world, the Opéra had one its less successful sea- 
sons, clouded controversy over the appointment new Administra- 
teur Réunion des Nationaux. Except for sumptuous 
presentation Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes. its performances received 
little acclaim. The Opéra Comique offered its usual repertoire: Carmen, 
Barbier Seville, Madame Butterfly, Bohéme; while the 
Palais Chaillot visiting artists and orchestras succeeded one another 
almost daily. Chatelet and Mogador dazzled audiences with their 
lavishly staged musicales, Méditerranée and Les Amours Don Juan. 
With less accent music but more spectacle, the Folies tried 
recoup the half-million dollars which its newest extravaganza, 
Quelle folie!, had cost. Like all Folies Bergéres revues this one too had 
title with thirteen letters, and including the word 


the museums and galleries there was the usual breath-taking 
succession “expositions”; manuscripts and Paul 
collection the Nationale; elsewhere 
and exhibitions contemporary painters, 
such Bernard Buffet Nicolas Staél (died 1955). One the 
casualties the cold wave was the Musée National d’Art Moderne, 
which had closed for repairs the walls and foundations. 
the Archives Nationales special exhibition illustrating the ties be- 
tween France and Scotland was visited Queen Mother Elizabeth. 
The “Salon des Arts Ménagers” March saw French housewives ex- 
amining the latest kitchen equipment and interior decoration. 


Despite the fact that books are longer cheap Paris, the 
bookstores and the displays the bouquinistes were well patronized, 
with nearly half the sales being novels. Les Carnets Major Thomp- 
son passed the 600,000 mark copies sold, and youthful Francoise Sagan 
seemed assured the same success with certain sourire that she 
had enjoyed with Bonjour, tristesse. Gallimard began publication 
the vast Encyclopédie Pléiade, designed embrace all fields 
human knowledge forty-eight volumes issued over the next 
twelve years. Meantime, discussions about the authenticity the 
poems published under the name eight-year-old Minou Drouet grad- 


the autumn 1956 there will other plays, other books, other 
controversies. And the seasons succeed this ageless city, where 
two thousand springs have already come and gone, and where human 
intelligence always restlessly the march. 


Hayne. 


Editor’s note: Dr. Hayne’s many friends will pleased know 
that was recently appointed the important position Registrar 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING “LA PETITE POULE 
APRIL 1956 


Some months ago when was first invited speak you this 
meeting, hesitated bit accept the invitation for that time the 
recommendations the various Prescriptions Committees had not 
been acted upon and did not wish subsequently find myself com- 
mitted speak you about text which, although recommended, 
might not receive official approval before the date our Convention. 
When pointed out this possible embarrassment your ingenious 
programme chairman, might expected, came with wonder- 
ful idea: the announcement concerning prescriptions for 1956 
has not been made the Department Education prior the Con- 
vention, you can begin your talk saying: Just case Petite 
Poule d’eau should ever studied Upper School, here are 
suggestions for the teaching that Happily, the Department has 
now issued the list prescribed texts for next year and Petite 
Poule has been officially accepted. Consequently, un- 
necessary for begin this talk with “Just 


There was once man who had had for many years pet dog 
which was completely devoted. The dog was always his 
company, had his ration next his master table and even slept 
the foot his bed. When due course the pet died, our man was 
inconsolable—life seemed empty and the loneliness was hardly bear- 
able. For some time, out loyalty the late lamented, the bereaved 
gentleman resisted any idea choosing new animal companion, 
but eventually could bear his solitude longer. Feeling that 
picked pet other than dog, Fido’s memory would less offended 
chose goat keep him company. Friends were little amazed 
this choice and were not little curious know whether Blanchette 
would accorded all the privileges which Fido had previously en- 
joyed. visitor, noting the goat’s dish table, finally summoned 
the courage investigate other details: where does Blan- 
chette sleep?” “Beneath bed”, was the answer. about 
the smell?” the visitor continued. “Oh, hope that she will get used 
time,” our pet-fancier replied quite innocently. 


have told you this little story because want say the very 
beginning talk that aware that teachers are always being 
told how this and that well-intentioned individuals who per- 
haps know less about the subject than they. only hope that 
you will have become used and will take little more advice 
tolerantly and indulgently. 


the Foreword Petite Poule you will find 
explanations about the vocabulary, notes and exercises. not 
want use any our limited time repeating that information. 
May however, point out two things interest which did not ‘say 
Foreword? First—you will find that number English 
words the text have been italicized while certain others have not. 
The principle followed was this: those English words which now 
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Canada are accepted naturalized French words and have not, 
therefore, been italicized; those English words which not appear 
either these works have not yet been sufficiently accepted and have, 
therefore, been italicized. Second—the Exercises present goodly 
amount material which will useful for purposes grammar review. 
The grammatical points taught both parts and Cours 
moyen are covered. Those teachers Grade XIII who wish co- 
ordinate the study grammar the two texts they will using next 
year should note that Part each Exercise designed, among 
other things, review material from moyen, Part II; Ex- 


ercise III Petite Poule d’eau reviews Lesson Cours 
moyen, Part II, and on. 


Please sure note that your edition Petite Poule 
contains end-paper maps showing that part Canada where 
the story takes place. would suggest that you have your class trace 
the route from Winnipeg the island the Petite Poule d’eau where 
the Tousignant family lived. And when your students are reading 
about Luzina’s trip Sainte-Rose-du-Lac where she “buys” her 
babies, and about her perilous return home, they will visualize her 
difficulties better they accompany her the map. Railroad lines 
are indicated continuous line crossed every eighth inch 
short right-angle lines; roads and trails are represented broken 
parallel lines. And let add this, case you are asked class— 
the exact location the island and the Tousignant’s home are 
figments the author’s imagination, but the region definitely exists 
pictured and the map is, general, quite faithful. 


one would foolish enough deny that there are differences 
between the French language use France and that French 
Canada. suggest that neither necessary nor profitable try 
decide which “better”. The history and the geographical location 
French Canada have made inevitable that many English words 
and anglicisms little known used France are common among the 
French-speaking population Canada. believe that those occurring 
this text should pointed out your students and believe that 
your students will find this interesting. have mind such expres- 
(Notes the vocabulary will assist you with this pro- 
blem.) Not easily explained considerations history 
geography are such expressions “fine seule” for “toute “faire 
attention pas” for garde de”, “efface” for 
for for and “sa mére” 
which Hippolyte uses refer his wife. But don’t get the impression 
that the text full such expressions—it isn’t. and large the 
language Petite Poule d’eau standard French. 
only natural that book dealing with French Canada and its people 
should contain “some” local vocabulary, and when Miss Roy repro- 
duces conversation between semi-literate people, she has them talk 
such just any good writer would do. 
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suggest that you emphasize your students Miss Roy’s excellent 
picture life the sparsely populated areas Canada which still 
make such large part this country. Pioneer conditions still 
exist these regions and the problems life there are interest 
and concern all us. The charm the wilds, life close 
nature, evident the pages Petite Poule the 
character the people who live such regions, their struggles and 
their satisfactions, all these are described telling and sympathtic 
fashion. For those who already know the deep country, the text will 
evoke many memoires; for those who not know it, the text will 
serve useful introduction. 

This perhaps good moment say something about the literary 
merit Petite Poule which students should not over- 
look. The author has talent for personifying inanimate objects 
most appealing fashion. Recalling that the buffalo the provincial 
emblem Manitoba and that Manitoba valued education highly 
that voted compulsory education even before had the schools for 
pupils attend the roads get them the schools, Miss Roy has 
her heroine, Luzina, imagine the two colossal buffaloes which grace 
the Parliament Building Winnipeg charging against the illiteracy 
the still the description the fierce winter 
wind attacking relentlessly the beachheads human invasion the 
North. Knowing that the first settlers are not quickly and merci- 
lessly repelled, tomorrow many reinforcements will arrive and 
permanent settlement will effected his private, barren domain, the 
Wind rages, huffs and puffs the low-lying Tousignant fortress 
which hugs the ground, holding onto the conquered foothold for dear 
life. sooner one gale exhausted than another allied blast comes 
take its sooner does Mr. Tousignant shovel out narrow 
path from the house the sheepfold than enemy Wind fills 
again with new squalls. Even friend Sun routed and cannot come 
offer his bit encouragement and cheer the besieged settlers. 

The incidents the story and the lives the characters are 
frequently interwoven with the cycle the seasons way which 
gives them symbolic and artistic value. The departure Edmond, the 
first child leave the Tousignant hearth for the world beyond, coin- 
cides with the leaving the birds for their long flight south and this 
heightens the feeling bleakness and loneliness experienced the 
Tousignant family. the other hand the building the school 
more exciting affair, stirring new hopes and opening wider horizons 
since coincides with the arrival spring and all the enthusiasm 
and thrill that this season inspires. And the story draws close, 
Luzina, feeling old and tired almost for the first time because, per- 
haps, only now when most her large flock have left her does she have 
time relax, begins adjust herself lessened activity and use- 
fulness just winter arrives curtail human activity and narrow 
horizons around her. There are many poetic touches this book but 
they are achieved with simple delicacy and you need have fear 
anything abstruse arty. 

Much the richness this text found its characters both 
major and minor. Miss Roy gives strong reminder of. the wide 
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ethnic origins the population Canada’s mid-West. Although they 
play only small roles the story, have the Ruthenian courrier, Ivan 
Bratislovsky, the Ukrainian mailman, Nick Sluzick, the Icelanders who 
take Luzina during storm one her journeys, the Swedes, 
Finns and Poles whom Luzina sees the streets Rorketon. There 
even mention Chinese restaurant-keeper and Rumanian tailor. 
these Nick perhaps the most memorable and amusing. Nick, the 
taciturn mailman, who struggles the ends the hinterlands all 
kinds weather make his weekly mail delivery, leaving letters and 
mail-order catalogues hollow trees anything else that might serve 
mailbax along his route; Nick who would take passenger along 
town for small fee; Nick who complains that will have resign 
and move farther north, for even the wilderness becoming too popu- 
lated and complicated for him. 


The three teachers who are sent turn the Tousignant’s school 
are drawn more detail and their personalities, which present strik- 
ing contrast, provide great deal interest and amusement. 
Cété, young French Canadian just out Normal School, personal- 
very attractive, takes herself and her work very seriously and 
ambitious for her pupils. She instills the Tousignant children 
pride French Canada, desire learn and make something 
themselves. Her successor, Miss O’Rorke, equally serious and de- 
termined, but her lack personal charm, her determination make 
over the whole Tousignant family suit her own tastes and convic- 
tions, and most all her relentless attempt convince this French 
Canadian family the superiority English character, customs and 
ideals, undoes much the good work that Mlle had achieved. 
The third and last the teachers assigned the Ecole Petite 
Poule d’eau, Armand Dubreuil, mad about hunting. Irresponsible, 
doubting the necessity even the wisdom educating children who 
live the wilderness, Armand devoted himself largely his favorite 
sport. spite his neglect duty, became personally popular 
with the Tousignants who would have been glad keep him with 
them and overlook his faults. You will not have work hard 
make your students see the contrast personality presented these 
three teachers. You may want point out the different educational 
approach used each and discuss what each one had recommend 
it. 


The portrait Luzina Tousignant, the central character the 
book, drawn lovingly and great detail. She first and foremost 
devoted mother her large family. One colleagues felt that 
the title the novel was meant symbolize Luzina since she re- 
sembles large mother hen watching over and caring for her brood 
chicks. doubt, however, that this comparison was ever the mind 
the author. the most important characteristics Luzina 
are her faith life, her constant looking for the best people and 
events, her unfailing good humour and her contentment with her lot 
life. She felt that the scheme things everyone has his role 
and that hers was simply serve her family. Ambitious for her 
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children, spurring them on, sharing their hopes and disappointments 
and even their studies, she content sit the “fringes learn- 
demanding nothing for herself. But the author has made Luzina 
real human being with faults and pettiness well virtues. 
spite her ambitions for her children, she rebels the thought 
losing them and she even schemes discourage Josephine from wish- 
ing become teacher; she feels pangs jealousy when she sees 
her children’s affection for Mlle she feels sorry for herself 
when she realizes that the children know more than she does; she 
feels both pride and shame when Edmond’s childish letter, published 
educational review, proclaims the world that his mother 
“buys” lots babies; and she resents the air ownership which her 
sister assumes after accepting the responsibility for the education 
two Luzina’s daughters. All these touches contribute making 
Luzina very fully drawn and credible character. And delightful 
one, that this portrait one Miss Roy’s greatest achieve- 
ments and recommend that you help your students realize this. 
There are other excellent characterizations the text, but time does 
not permit speak them. 


Your students will not need anyone point out them the many 
humorous incidents Petite Poule deau, but you should 
help them see how much variety there Miss Roy’s humour—you 
will find everything from the broad and obvious the very subtle. 
should like end this talk mentioning few the incidents the 
story which find particularly amusing: Luzina’s concern about the 
gossip non-existent neighbors over Miss O’Rorke’s wish sleep 
tent the other end the island order get away from the 
noise the sheep; Luzina’s congratulating herself having had 
baby every year when she learns that “the Government” will send them 
teacher only there are six children school age the family 
neighborhood; Luzina’s devotion Queen Victoria because the latter 
had had nine children even though she was Protestant and under 
obligation rear large family; and finally Miss O’Rorke’s dislike 
St. Joseph because she came associate him with the Tousignants’ 
ridicule her. 


These, then, are some the things which feel you should point 
out and emphasize you teach Petite Poule hope 
that you and your students will enjoy studying the text much 
did editing it. 


Robert Torrens. 
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TIME LINE 


One serious problem facing the teacher modern foreign 
language the teaching the use tenses. The problem teach- 
ing tenses problem time and space. intensified for the 
teacher foreign languages because the fact that the student has 
already been exposed tense analysis English classes. Generally, 
the student has not understood the presentation English classes 
and, tense piled upon tense, remains uncomprehending. The 
ultimate confusion arises when the student foreign language 
faced with three forms used for one; when French, for example, 
“je parle” equal speak, speak, speaking.” The same 
true, course, Italian and Spanish. form like 
however, merely adds the chaos the student’s 
this situation every tense and small wonder that the study 
modern foreign language dropped many students before 
they have really had chance shown the beauties the language. 


The use time-line has been very helpful the writer 
explaining the manipulation the various tenses high school 
language students. The time-line idea was developed college 
teaching but never employed with much success there. The time-line 
employed continually expanding visual aid the form 
drawing the blackboard. Any teacher could use it. accom- 
panied set patter which any teacher can improve upon, I’m sure. 
few examples are given below order that the beginning teacher 
may find helpful aid presenting difficult item and that the 
proficient teacher may share, criticize, and help refine helpful 
practice. The patter used with each drawing indicated quota- 
tion marks. 


Present tense 


“Tense means time, and I’m going talk you now about the 
present, your present, right now, the things you are doing. We’re 
going talk about your present. This time-line and this you* 
it.” 


present 


going along happy can be. You were born back here and 
you’re going into the future. You’re going the direction the 
arrow and all around you your present, your now. This vertical 
line the rear marks your past and ahead your future. 
talk about these later. talking about your present now. This 
your present all around you.” 


past present future 


The figure used the author the teaching situation 
because the writer teaches French all-girls school. Naturally 
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comments his artistic ability are frequent and furious, particularly 
the mouth indicated obnoxiously open! Often additional 
words are thus added the vocabulary. The verb for 
example, easily introduced: criticize, you criticize, you are 
criticizing—vous critiquez.” have often emphasized the difference 
between the use the “vous” form and the “tu” form right here, too. 
Occasionally attempts are made show these actions and the force 
these actions different figure-drawings. These attempts have 
never been particularly successful because the writer poor artist. 
Other verbs are introduced they occur the lesson. This all 
done primarily English first and then the foreign language 
equivalent. the advanced classes, more the foreign language 
employed. 


Past tense 
The past tense explained follows: 


been talking about your present and now going talk 
about you past, all that’s back the vertical line. may what 
just happened here “A”, what happened yesterday “B” last 
week, year ago, and indicate these times 
letters.” 


past present future 


“Remember you’re here the present and this past business what 
you are looking back on. You are looking some one point time, 
action that actually hanpened and completed. finished.” 
say this. often draw light line from the head directly one 
the noints. generallv start the past tense with simple verb such 
“donner.” usual English. “This tense Enelish 
translated give. did give. have given.’” show how gave” 
the counterpart give,” how did give” the counternart 
give,” and giving.” the counterpart have given.” 
always try end with the have form because facilitates 
the use the avoir forms the past tense. 


Imperfect Tense 

After the past tense has been explained, the imnerfect—usually 
the most difficult—is easy. You merely stress its continuity and draw 
super-imposed heavier line show how the action was happening 
while another was going on. also draw series crosses within 
parenthetical space demonstrate the “used to” concept. 


past present future 


leave the patter the reader’s imagination. After the idea 
the imperfect tense has been grasped, explain how gave” can 
the past tense the imperfect, depending upon whether point 
time intended whether long line, series crosses, meant. 
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the present tense comes second the book using, that is, 
after the present and before the imperfect, then merely reverse 
the procedure. retain the gave” form until the last and explain 
the same manner. 

Other tenses 

The future tense simple discuss after this, even the subtleties 
it. The conditional tense, too, becomes easy explain. always 
stress the conditional tense expressing something that not 
true itself, something imagined, and therefore, not 
belonging the time-line but line going through the head and 
parallel the time-line. leave the reader devise his own 
approach explanation tenses used with “si” meaning “if”. 
should remembered that the pictures become more complicated. 
becomes easier explain the tense issue because you can alwavs 
refer past pictures even put series pictures the board. 
line through the head also aids the sequence tenses 
used with the subjunctive and even what tyne expressions require 
the subjunctive. may readily seen that the explanation the 
“anterior” tenses, particular the greatly facilitated 
the use the drawing. The use the drawing explain the 
“depuis” construction makes simple the concept “continuous action 
the past and still going the present.” wavy line from 
point the past superimposed from point the past the 
The diagram, matter fact, even helpful analysing 
time relationships tenses for the advanced classes that have com- 
position work. The most common error corrected thus. course. 
the shift tense from present past imperfect and back 
without rhyme nor reason. 

The auestion may asked how much the 
done the foreign language. Initiallv. none. felt that the 
problem tense the initial stages learning foreign 
However. tense built upon tense and the and 
renetition necessitv and new vocahularv 
‘je choisis’. vou all know what that means. don’t vou? 
there anvone who doesn’t understand what doing?” and then. 
tout monde comprend ¢a, n’est-ce pas. Mon Dieu, c’est trés facile, 
n’est-ce pas, etc.” 

There need pretend that all students who are exnosed 
this picture method will immediatelv and forever understand the 
relationship tenses meaning. What thev understand, how- 
ever. they get understand more and more And 
the teacher’s frustration less also. has been found that the 
present and past tenses, and sometimes, but not generally. the im- 
perfect, about fifty percent the class will state that the 
does not them initially. the more comnlicated tenses. how- 
ever,—and this with beginners and second vear high students— 
most admit that they are helped their 
the uses tenses. Their work indicates that 
honed that the use this diagramming procedure and patter will 
enliven and improve the teaching foreign languages for newer 
teachers and bring forth comments from the older ones assist the 
writer perfecting this device. 

John Santosuosso, Ed.D., Roxbury Memorial High School (Girls), 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
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The word YOU actually not used the teaching situation. simple 
line-figure used—a short straight horizontal line for the body, two upper- 
appended lines for the arms and two lower-extended lines for the legs, round 
head with eyes, nose, mouth and hair added. The word YOU employed 
this article replace the figure ordinarily drawn order economize 
space and printing costs and challenge the reader improvise his own 
designs. The writer indebted the editor, Klinck, for his suggestion 
this manner presentation. 


THOSE IRREGULAR VERBS 


One the biggest headaches the French teacher dealing 
with the menace the ‘Irregular verb’. Many teachers have evolved 
their own scheme meet the problem, while others, unfortunately, 
diable’. 

The method suggest here may not the ‘ultimate’ answer but 
will, trust, use some teachers until something better comes 
along. not claim have discovered anything, for the method 
suggested here based mainly the one fostered and encouraged 
Dr. Emile Sauzé. 

First all need system, system that will reduce 
minimum the amount memory work, while still doing the required 
job. Let consider the problem from the Grade XIII student’s 
point view. 

ignore the verbs ‘set’ the lessons and turn the list the 
end the book. Working through this list the rate three four 
verbs week (always beginning with avoir and étre), have the students 
write their note-books, for each verb, the following ‘chart’ (which 
they learn heart minutes) 


ALLER* 
vais 
vas 
allé 
nous que j’aillle 
vous allez 
ils vont 


From this, any tense can constructed: 
Present indicative: frequently irregular and has known 
anyway. 
Imperfect indicative: Use stem the First Person plural the Present. 
(minus the all- 
this stem add the endings (always the same and must 
known heart) 
all-ais, all-ais, all-ait, all-ions, all-iez, all-aient 
Future tense: Stem from First Person given the chart: 
ir- 
this add the endings (always the same and known heart) 
ir-ai, ir-as, ir-a, ir-ons, ir-ez, ir-ont. 
Conditional tense: same stem the future: 
this add the same endings the Imperfect: 
ir-ais, ir-ais, ir-ait, ir-ions, ir-iez, ir-aient. 
Past definite: Stem from First Person given the chart: 
this add the endings for -er verbs: 
all-ai, all-as, all-a, all-érent. 
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the case all verbs, other than -er verbs, the procedure 
follows: 

e.g. recus (in the verb chart) 

Stem: recu- (just take off the last letters) 

-t, -*mes, -*tes, rent. (always the same) 

another example: vendis: 

stem: 

endings: -t, “mes, -rent. 

vendi-s, vendi-s, vendi-t, vendi-mes, vendi-tes, vendi-rent 


Present subjunctive: stem from the First Person studied from the 
the -e) 
endings: -e, -es, -e, -ions, -iez, -ent: 
(If the stem the First Person the subjunctive and the stem 
the First Person plural the present indicative differ, the latter 
provides the stem for nous and vous.) 
aill-e, aill-es, aill-e, all-ions, all-iez, aill-ent. 
These verbs are not numerous; most keep the same stem throughout. 
Exceptions should noted they are met, especially the verbs 
avoir and étre.) 

Imperfect Subjunctive: Stem: allas (of Past definite) and add 
another Endings same the Present Subjunctive, except 
allass-e, allass-es, allat, allass-ions, allass-iez, allas-ent. 


Compound tenses: involve all tenses ‘avoir’ ‘étre’, together 
with the Past Participle the verb question. 

Students mark, with asterisk, verbs taking ‘étre’, reminder. 
Present participle: stem: fromnousallons Present tense: (minus- 

ons) ending -ant: 

all-ant. Students note the few exceptions. 
Imperative: Obtain from the present tense usual. Exceptions 
studied met. 

Try this yourself for number verbs and then give fair 
trial class. After couple weeks. vou will only have ‘set’ your 
irregular verbs for the week and test them any way you see fit. 
Use either the synopsis method, just make them, from time time, 
write out the verb ‘chart’. The endings must, course. known 
thoroughly. Check this from time time. especially the 
where students are inclined write instead 

Gerald Maher, Tillsonburg District 


SUGGESTION 


Just soon the students have had their lesson the 
present tense, say ‘chanter’ any other -er verb (or any other verb 
for that matter), stop them whenever you are about translate; say, 
and ask: you translate the Train them 
answer: don’t”. this relentlessly and, before too long. that 
answer will sink into their minds. have had fair amount 
with this method. The same applies their wanting translate the 
of, say, sing. The same question: you translate the do?” 
Answer: don’t”. Napoleon said: “La Répétition, c’est 
good motto for any teacher! 

Morgan Kenney 
Note: Mr. Kenney’s interesting “Foreign Exchange” will resumed 
the Fall number. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed Sniderman, 317 Robina Ave., Toronto 


THE TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES—Problems Education 


volume studies deriving from the International Seminar organized 
the Secretariat Unesco Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, August, 1953. Unesco 
University Toronto Press, Toronto, $1.75. 293 pages. 

“In August, 1953, International Seminar was held Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon, ‘The Contribution the Teaching Modern Languages towards 
Education for Living World Community’. Over period four weeks, 
participants from countries not only discussed the relationship between 
modern language teaching and international understanding general, but 
also came grips with great many the purely pedagogical aspects 
the problem the most effective teaching languages wide communica- 
tion. was the concensus opinion that, unless teachers modern lan- 
guages and educational authorities are constantly aware the progress 
made and the experience gained other parts the world, the broader 
goal will remain largely unattainable.” (Preface) 

Teaching year after year within the confines our own personality, 
experience and milieu, lose all objective standards which can evalu- 
ate our accomplishments individuals the field modern language 
teaching. The comprehensive study provides with scale whereby 
measure. analyzing the teaching modern languages all over the world, 
this study enables gauge ourselves individual teachers, assess the 
standard the course offered our Department Education, take new 
interest unexplored fields, and assess our present and past practices. 

The essays this book deal with all aspects foreign language teaching 
—aims, courses, teachers, text books, methods, tests, psychology, and audio- 
visual aids. 

The question teach foreign languages?” answered fully. The 
bold statement “Every student general education needs receive training 
one more foreign languages and the science langauge” (page 20) 
strongly supported arguments based the humanistic point view, 
explanations how language learning develops the faculties intelligence 
and trains the mind. 

Teachers the province Ontario will interested reading the 
sections courses study. They will impressed with the necessity 
teaching the students not only the language foreign country, but also 
its customs, institutions, way life, thought and history. “It was generally 
agreed that information such points and discussion such topics should 
have place language teaching from the most elementary the most 
advanced stages.” (page 32). 

follows naturally that “the good language teacher should able 
digress the field geography, history, folklore, art, philosophy and 
music.” And that all foreign language teachers required 
stay the country the language they are teaching for prolonged stay. 

According the members the seminar battle theory 
said have culminated victory for those who stress the active method 
teaching the spoken tongue.” Almost one now contends that modern 
language study should not include understanding and speaking the foreign 
language. interesting note that the four skills taught are 
hearing, speaking, reading and writing—in that order. 

The ideas and opinions expressed this book are the heart-beat our 
professional life; they form the nucleus our purpose and crystallize our 
problem. Here our challenge. 

“To impart knowledge men, develop sense human solidarity, 
and create young people intelligent process self-education—such 
are the objectives the ‘humanistic’ teaching modern languages. These 
objectives will attained once our universities have produced generation 
‘humanist’ teachers, scientifically trained and experienced the technique 
modern language teaching; once these teachers begin teach modern 
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language with and enthusiasm, the active method, rationally and 
patiently, small classes equipped with sound syllabus that takes account 
physical limitations and the requirements progress; and once the 
authorities place the necessary teaching resources the disposal modern 
language teaching and every thing they should enable the teachers 
improve themselves and the pupils find their studies more rewarding, 
giving the teachers and pupils alike the material opportunities for direct 
with foreign countries and peoples. that day, teaching will find 
itself new situation. The dust prejudice will blown away 
fresh wind and that will all the better for the citizens tomorrow.” (Pages 
44-45). 
Morgan Kenney 


DUNCIAD, STUDY ITS MEANING Aubrey Williams, 

Louisiana State University Press, 1955; 158 pages, $3.00. 

From the day its first publication 1728, Pope’s Dunciad has been 
subject violent controversy. contemporary report states: “On the day 
the book was first vended crowd authors besieged the shop; entreaties, 
advices, threats law and battery, nay, cries treason were all employed 
hinder the coming-out the Dunciad; the other side, the booksellers 
and hawkers made great efforts procure Perhaps single work 
the field English literature has ever evoked such superlative praise and 
such equally superlative invective. 

this critical study Mr. Williams, while not discounting the objections 
previous critics, attempts point values and meanings the Dunciad 
which have been hitherto generally disregarded. One his chief aims 
prove that the Dunciad was not merely weapon scathing attack directed 
Pope’s literary rivals, but work broad imaginative scope with 
universal and timeless significance. 

his survey the four major editions the Dunciad, Mr. Williams 
examines the changes introduced into each revision the poem, and shows 
how developed, progressively expanding throughout the rationale Pope’s 
thesis that reign literary dullness portended cultural breakdown. The 
author explores, too, Pope’s pungent and brilliant parody the Aeneid and 
Paradise Lost 

Mr. Williams brings his subject scholarly research and clear and 
cogent argument. its original version dissertation for the degree 
Doctor Philosophy Yale University, his book was awarded the John 
Porter Prize. 


KEATS, Renzuli, Michele, Rome, Francesco Giordano, 1956, 468 pages, 2,200 
lire. 

Twenty-four years ago Professor Renzuli Temple University, Penn- 
sylvania, published book Shelley, which once became the standard 
work Italian that poet. 1935 followed with equally sound 
study Byron, which was translated into English the same year under the 
title The Sinner. Both books received the highest praise from English and 
French, well Italian, critics. 

The volume Keats completes the trilogy dealing with the great English 
Romantic poets. Here, the earlier works, Professor Renzuli combines 
biography with critical study Keats’ poetry. The story the poet’s 
brief life told flowing narrative style, colourful and vigorous. The 
account the last days Rome particularly admirable, restrained yet 
deeply moving. the critical pages less attention paid technical mat- 
ters, though prosody means neglected, than the influence Keats’ 
poetry his reading and his personal circumstances. Here professor Renzuli 
draws extensively the poet’s published correspondence for illustrative pas- 
sages, and contrives illuminate every poem discusses. always quotes 
the poems English, adding excellent Italian prose translation. 

One the most valuable features the book, for English well 
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for Italian scholars, the critical bibliography, which Professor Renzuli 
describes the principal editions the poems, and gives extensive but 
carefully selected list, with comments, the most important books and 
articles dealing with Keats English, French, German, and Italian. 

hoped that English translation this authoritative book 
will soon appear, and that will furnished with the index which 
unfortunately lacking the original version. 


Beatrice Corrigan, University Toronto. 


LEGGENDE RACCONTI ITALIANI. Easy Reader for Beginners, 

Luigi Mary Borelli. Vanni, New York, 1955, 79pp. 

This short text book will welcome addition the few texts available 
the instructor Italian. Though only pages length, the book con- 
tains: two well known selections from the Novellino. novella delle pecore 
and fumo dell’arroste (inadvertently omitted from the Indice): one favola 
Gaspare Gozzi: story Leonardo Vinci and another Boccaccio, 
audition regional and medieval legends and tales. There considerable 
variety the thirteen prose selections. 

original material has been edited and rewritten good simple 
italian and provides interesting reading the elementary level. Notes 
the foot the page which give the translation difficult words and phrases 
the work. Oral exercises the end each selection 
the instructor with the opportunity introducing the student oral 

text book could used profitably after the study the grammar 
completed just after the has been introduced class. 
could serve preparatory text prior more advanced linguistic study. 
could also used advantage extension courses limited duration, 
conversation ciasses and those courses designed give the student 
reading knowledge the language. worthy successor the growing 
list Vanni tieid which new text books are 

Molinaro, University Toronto. 


NOE André Obey, edited Alexander Kroff and Karl Bottke, 150 
pages, Ginn, 1955, $2.50. 


acknowledged masterpiece presented for the first time 
euition. has proviaed pretace and neatly written dedicacion 
expressly tor this and his North American careful, 
editors have contributed literary and biographical introduction; 
bibliography; comprehension questions and 
vocabulary. 

piay, simple, touching re-telling the biblical tale, deals with the 
development Noah tairly simple language and recommended 


LANGUAGES, Notebook Suggestions and Recollection 
161 pages, Clarke, 1955, $1.70. 


Though based practice England, this book contains some very useful 
ideas, especially for the beginning teacher. The author eclectic position 
belongs the “language for use” school. 


LES MAITRES CONTEURS, anthology French Short Stories, selected 
and edited with notes, exercises and vocabulary David Steinhauer. 


This opportunity should not allowed without final word 
the Upper School Prescriptions Committee about this book. After year 
classtoom use which, should remembered all Cassandras, the acid 
test, this teacher can confidently recommend fit companion “French 
Short Stories” edited Dr. Humphries. 
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All the stories were interest the student; challenging and stimulating 
teacher and student content; and the right degree linguistic diffi- 
culty. This reader considered all the stories except Balzac’s “Episode” high 
literary quality and sufficiently rewarding for the effort involved. 

The editing was first rate. The original review noted Mr. Steinhauer’s 
editorial innovation; the location the exercises after each story; the notes 
the bottom each page; and complete English into French vocabulary. 
Misprints were extremely rare. The prose selections were just right for 
Grade XIII. 

The reviewer has two reservations record. Some the questions the 
comprehension tended vague and imprecise but they 
were useful and stimulating for discussion. While the footnotes for the most 
part saved this teacher lot time because they provided simpler substitutes 
and synonyms for much the vocabulary, they sometimes were long and 
involved and might better have been eliminated done English. 

Mr. Steinhauer and his publisher deserve our thanks and congratulations 
for job well done! 


PETITE POULE D’EAU Gabrielle Roy, edited Torrens, 230 
pages, Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1956, $1.95. 

novel (and French Canadian contemporary one, too) provides change 
pace for the Grade XIII Authors next year. The authoress has contributed 
charmingly written foreword and the editor biographical and literary intro- 
duction, both which will help teacher and student get more out this 
which relies for most its interest character study rather than 

ot. 

The editing accurate, careful, and thorough. There very complete 
vocabulary which contains notes historical personages and 
geographical names mentioned the novel. End-paper maps have also been 
included. The exercises are the usual variety: the comprehension 
questionnaire; the questions pronunciation and grammar; the prose. 
Although there English-French vocabulary, Professor Torrens has pro- 
vided vocabulary hints for each prose passage. 

The length the novel just right—129 pages, the final section, “Le 
Capucin having been omitted. All will look forward 
testing this novel and the exercise material the classroom. 


PREMIER LIVRE D’HISTOIRE FRANCE Lacourt and 
pages, Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1955, $2.10. 

This handsomely andd colourfully illustrated text for “le cours 
official programme, sera réduite des récits simples concrets” 
and the language “intelligible sept huit ans”. Our better 
Grade and students will enjoy leafing through this attractive example 
French textbook for schools. 


NAUFRAGE VOLONTAIRE, Alain Bombard, abridged and edited 
Carré; pages, including vocabulary. Toronto, Clarke,Irwin, 1955. 
Price $1.00. 

This adventure story would excellent supplementary reading for 
Grade XIII good Grade XII student. 

Dr. Bombard, twenty-seven year old French doctor, tells how and 
companion crossed the Mediterranean from Monaco Tangier rubber 
dinghy June, 1952, without carrying food water. the same year, 
the same craft, crossed the Atlantic alone and reached Barbados toward 
the end December. 

The doctor undertook the experiment prove that shipwrecked men could 
live for long time fish and plankton obtained from the sea. 

tells extracting fresh water from fish, attacks sharks, 
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heavy rains and moments despair most interesting and readable 
style. The book also contains photographs the author and his dinghy, 


VERSTEH MICH RECHT! Cecilia Marx and Archibald McCallum, 128 
pages, Harrap Co. Ltd. (Clarke, Irwin), 1955. cents. 

collection forty-four selections written the author adapted from 
other writers, this little book was intended supply material for training 
pupils aural comprehension. The authors suggest that, after the pupils 
have studied the vacabulary (which given separately for each selection 
the back the book) the teacher read the passage aloud and only after 
another reading that they allowed study the printed selection. The 
selections are, however, suitable for training sight comprehension and 
sight passages for examinations. The passages are sufficient difficulty 
vocabulary and grammatical construction for the second half Grade XII 
and for Grade XIII. 

The material interesting and varied and the vocabulary includes new 
and useful words. Following each selection group about ten questions 
German and the back group English questions for each the 
selections. 


MEIN TAGEBUCH, Edwin Zeydel, 187 pages, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1956, $2.25. 

“Intended first reader for the beginner German after has 
covered few lessons Mein Tagebuch would probably more 
suitable Grade XII. Written diary entries American student 
Germany, the book includes twenty-three selections about one page each 
such topics German history and geography, music, theatre, sports, cinerama 
and Konrad Adenauer. Most should interest high school and university 
students and number articles will special interest students study- 
ing chemistry. one-act play about thirty pages, with probably too little 
action appeal high school age students, nevertheless includes extremely 
useful and colloquial vocabulary. 

The language difficulty gradually increases from simple, easy sentences 
the beginning the book more difficult ones the final selections. 
and passives not appear till well the book and more 
difficult words appear the bottom the page well the vocabulary. 
pronunciation help, the longer words have accent shown the first 
few selections. 

Questions the selections, about five pages, appear the back the 
book along with few direct type exercises. 

format the book quite pleasing, with numerous pictures 
people and places mentioned the selections; maps serve end-papers; and 
the Roman type clear and neat. 

Teachers who not wish use the book class text will find many 
useful anecdotes and jokes, and modern vocabulary make private copy 
worth-while. 


RESOLUTIONS THE DEPARTMENT EDUCATION 
Grade XIII Spanish 


The following resolution was unanimously passed the Southern Ontario 
Chapter the American Association Teachers Spanish and Portuguese 
its meeting Waterloo College, February 4th, 1956, and copy the 
resolution was submitted the Secretary, Molinaro, the Department 
Education Ontario: 

Whereas, the percentage students passing the 1955 Grade XIII exam- 
ination was lower than the other foreign languages, and 
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Whereas, teachers Spanish desire improve the results Grade XIII 
Spanish, therefore 

Resolved that the Department Education requested issue advice 
Grade XIII teachers Spanish and the Chief Examiner Spanish 
with regard the following matters: 


The source the vocabulary for both the sentences and the prose 
passages for translation the Composition paper; 

(2) The percentage marks allotted the prescribed Authors text 
and the sight passages the Authors paper; 

(3) Whether not questions synonyms, antonyms, verbs and idioms 
are based the Authors text. 

Resolved further, with regard Grade XIII Spanish: 

(1) That only one grammar prescribed and that this “Shorter 
Spanish Review Grammar and Composition” Tarr and Centeno; 

(2) That marking scheme with examples model answers made 
available after the examination, the practice for French and German: 

(3) That when sight passages are being selected for the Grade 
examination, should borne mind that the majority students writing 
the examination have not studied Spanish for more than three years. 

(4) That dictation exercise included the examination, with 
Castilian the standard pronunciation. 


HOW COVER THE LOWER SCHOOL FRENCH COURSE 
COURS ELEMENTAIRE FRANCAIS 
GRADE 
Introduction for Fall Term—Oral—3 weeks. 


(a) the alphabet—to used spelling and correcting 
(b) classrooom objects 
(c) days the week used daily giving date 
(d) months 
—can used daily with pages book. 
(f) classroom (text 472, “Parlez-vous francais” 
—To used daily class routine. 
(g) conversational material and examined on: 
(i) Comment vous appelez-vous? m’appelle 
Quel avez-vous? ans. 
(iii) Quel jour est-ce aujourd’hui? C’est aujourd’huit 
(iv) Comment allez-vous? vais bien. 
(v) Food—le pain, beurre, thé, café, lait, viande, 
pomme, pomme terre, carotte, les choux, 
gateau, glace. 
Lessons 17, text, with the following exceptions: 
(a) Omit lesson including “lecture” and Teach only the 
“aller” pp. 75-6 and any relevant exercises available. 
(b) Omit lesson including “lecture” and Teach only (1) 
the formation the adverb 83, (2) 1st person plural im- 
perative, not already done, and (3) the verb “dire”, 84. 
any relevant exercises available. 
(c) Omit “Lectures”, Aventures Jean-Francois” (which start 
Lesson 14, 78, and finish Lesson 23, 155.) 


GRADE 

Lesson 18-40 with the omissions listed below. 

II. Start Grade work with the grammar content Lessons and 
omitted Grade IX, i.e., the verbs and “il faut” 
and their use with infinitive. any exercises available. 

III. Omit the following lessons their entirety: Lessons 25, 34, 37, 39, 
40. 
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IV. Note the omissions and changes the following lessons: 

(1) 18—Omit “le 102. 

(2) 19—teach relative and interrogative two separate lessons 
with plenty practice between. 

(3) 20—omit “fort bien” 119. Omit present participle 121. 
Omit Ex. 359. 

(6) 23—postpone till after 26. Omit “una 148. 

(7) 30—omit “typique”, pp. 197-8. Omit (1) plu- 
perfect tense, (2) exercises (c) and 6-10 200; and (3) ex- 
ercises (c) 200, and (b) 

(8) 31—omit ‘pittoresque”, qualité” 205. 

(10) story and vocabulary pp. 227-230. grammar and 
exercises only. 
(11) “en forme croissant”, “gesticuler” 237. 
(12) story and vocabulary. grammar and exercises 
only. 
irregular verbs ony lessons covered. 
VI. Omit “Les Aventures Jean-Francois” Lessons 14-23. them 
Grade time and ability class permit. 


COURS PRIMAIRE FRANCAIS 
GRADE IX. 


Fall Term: Introduction xi-xxix and lessons 1-4. Four weeks are 
spent oral work and learning phonetics. examination this 
part the work precedes Lesson (French spelling). 

Winter Term: Lessons 5-8. 

Spring Term: Lessons and Deuxiéme 


GRADE 


Fall Term: Lessons 9-13 and are reviewed). 

Winter Term: Lessons 14-16. 

Spring Term: Lessons 17-18 (if possible). The verbs are stressed year 
they occur the lessons. 


GRADE 


Cours primaire practically completed (lessons 18-25). The verbs are 
learned they occur and the summary the end well the lists 
pages 172-173 are useful for examination purposes. This prevents 
the overlapping grammar points the early lessons Cours Moyen, 
The latter used once week throughout the year for dictation 
and memorization underlined expressions—Lessons 1-11. 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 
GRADE 

oral introduction three weeks, introducing common expressions, 
names classroom objects, expressions necessary for correcting black- 
board work, and drill French sounds. Interpretation phonetic 
script, but writing into script. (See corresponding sections 
Cours Primaire Francais) 


GRADE 


Preparation verb charts for Regular Conjugations, the irregular 
verbs included the text, and the two auxiliary verbs. Charts 
complete for the indicative, but only 1st person past definite 

learned. Include all compound tenses. 
N.B. For the revised Cours Moyen the past definite and the complete con- 
jugation Reflexive Verbs should taught, either the end the 
second the beginning the third year. 
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PARLONS FRANCAIS 


Grade Fall Term 
(a) Preliminary lessons—3 weeks 
Oral introduction with systematic study French sounds: 
Topics pp. xiv xvi. 
Practice French sounds—pp. xvii xxxii. 
Spelling French. 


(b) Lessons averaging lesson week. 
Test October examine the following: 


Sounds (omitting semi-vowels) 
Division into syllables 
Liaison 
Silent consonants 
Simple transcriptions from phonetic symbols regular spelling. 


class-room objects selected from name and write 
from dictation: 
banc, buvard, cahier, crayon, livre, mur, papier, plafond, plancher, 
pupitre, radiateur, store, stylo, tableau, tableau, tampon, teléphone, 
thermométre; 
armoire, boite, bouteille, carte, chaise, corbeille papier, craie, encre, 
gomme, lampe, pendule, plume, porte, régle, salle classe, 
table. 
voici, etc. -p. xxxiii. 
Conversations -p. xxxiv—remainder will introduced gradually 

Christmas. 


Definite article le, la, les. 
Indefinite article un, une 
Prepositions dans, sous, derriére, devant. 


Winter Term January March 
(b) Canada”. 
Spring Term 


(a) Lessons 26. 
(b) Memorization—“La France est belle” (Entre Nous). 


N.B..—Department Education suggests lessons for Grade 
Grade Fall Term 


(a) Review Lessons 


Verbs—(a) present tense of: 
—avoir, étre, ouvrir, faire, aller, dire, boire, pouvoir, vouloir, 
savoir 
—type porter and manger, commencer, appeler, jeter 
—type finir 
(b) imperative and imperative negative 


Nouns—irregular plurals—p. 
fils, bas, repas, printemps, gaz, malheureux, cheval, animal, journal, 
chapeau, veau, gateau, oiseau, cadeau, morceau, tableau, couteau, jeu 
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Adjectives—possessive 


—irregular plurals, 52—gros, vieux, beau. 

—position, 

—irregular feminine—p. 68—blanc, cher, long, heureux, premier, 
gentil, nouveau, fier 

—ce, quel, tout 


Pronouns—qui? qui est-ce qui? qu’est-ce qui? que? qu’est-ce que? 


Partitive and partitive reduced only after neg. and before adjectives. 
Expressions quantity with de. 


Time the clock. 


Seasons—au printemps, etc. 
Numerals 50. 


Test about Sept. include regular and irregular verbs and Lesson 
(-re verbs) 


(b) New work for fall term—lessons and the grammar 34, 35, 36. 
(c) Memorization “La 


Winter Term 
(a) Lessons 46. 


(b) Teach past indefinite tense, giving practice use short oral periods 
and reading suitable paragraphs regular reading lesson past 
indefinite. Sentences exercises for translation may turned 
into the past. Avoid the problem agreement present. 


(c) Quoi Bon Entendre” (Lectures choisies) 


Spring Term 


Lessons 54, 56, 57, 59, complete; 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
—grammar, with much reading possible. 


(b) Normandie” verses). (Entre Nous) 


BASIC WORD LISTS 
Basic French Vocabulary Tharp; Irwin; $2.10. 
French Word Book Lee and Corbett; Clarke, Irwin; 50c. 


French Word Book Henmon; Bureau Educational Research, 
University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


French Word Book Van der Beke; Macmillan. 

French Word List Whitmarch; Longsman, Green; 35c. 

French Work Way Lovesey; Clarke, Irwin; 55c. 

Graded French Word and Idiom List Landry; Copp Clark; $1.85. 

Essential French Vocabulary Whitmarsh; Longmans, Green; $1.00. 

Everyday English and French Miss Bernard, P.O. Box 31, Loretteville, 
Quebec; 50c. 

francais élémentaire the National Ministry Education, Paris, France; 
Centre national documentation pédagogique, rue Paris 

Longmans, Green, Toronto. 

vocabulaire francais des Ecoliers franco-ontariens par Louis Carriére; 

Nelson! $1.25. 


Progressive French Idioms Blanchaud; Clarke, Irwin; 60c. 
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INDEX VOLUME 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
Canadian M.L.A., A., XII, 


1, 1955, ... 
A New World, Wanamaker, Pearl A., 
Seventy Years of Progress, F. C. A. 
Jeanneret, XII, 4, 1956; 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS & REALIA 
GENERAL 
An Excellent Talking Book, XII, 1, 1955 


Pp. 

Using the Tape Recorder to the Best 
Advantage, Joliat, E., XII, 2, 


AUTHORS — FRENCH 
Review Questions for “Les Maitres 
Conteurs”, Steinhauer, D., XII, 


3, 1956, p. 


Suggestions for Teaching ‘‘La Petite 
Poule d’ Eau’, R. W. Torrens, XII, 


BOOK REVIEWS GENERAL 


Ralph, The Unity of the 
Canterbury Tales, Rosenkilde and 


taldwin, 


Bagger, XII, 1, 1955, p. 
Marquis, G. E., Images du Mexique, 
1955, XII, 1, 1955 sil Pp. 


Renzuli et al, Keats, XII, 4, 1956, p. 
The Teaching of Modern Languages 


(A UNESCO Report), XII, 4, 
Thimann, LC., Teaching Languages, 


BOOK REVIEWS — ENGLISH 


Fussell, Paul Jr., 


in Eighteenth 


Theory of Prosody 
Century England, 


Connecticut College, XII, 8, 1956 
p. 
Sells, A. L., Animal Poetry; XII, 2, 


1956 
Von Abele and Nyhoff, The Death of 


an Artist (Hawthorne), XII, 2 
1956 p. 
West, R. H., Milton and the Angels, 
XII, 2, 1956 
Williams, A. L., Pope's Dunciad, XII, 


BOOK REVIEWS—FRENCH 


Aveline, Claude, De Quoi Encore?, 
Clarke, Irwin, 1955; XII, 1, 1955, 
p. 

L. A., J’Ecris le Frangais; 
XII, 2, 19656, .... p. 
Boase, Alan M., The Poetry of France, 
Methuen ; XII, 3, 1956 p. 


Baker, 


20 


24 


50 


47 


40 


Bullock, Hazel-Jane, Essentials of 
French Grammar, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955; XII, 1, 

Camus, Albert, L’Etranger; XII, 2, 

Ca Va; La Revue des Jeunes; Car- 
rousel: three periodicals; XII, 2, 

Corneille,.Le Cid; XII, 2, 1956 ...p. 47 
Edwards, S. A., French Review Gram- 

mar Workbook, Copp Clark, XII, 

Elston, C. S., Fluent French for 

Secondary Schools, Clarke, Irwin, 

1954, XII, 1, 1955 , p. 49 
En Marge des Temps Modernes, Oxford 

University Press, 1955, XII, 3, 

1956 p. 43 
Ferrar, H., French Reference Gram- 

mar; XII, 2,-1956 p, 46 
Four French Dictation Records, Yale 

Book Co.; XII, 1, 1956................ . p.50 
French Stories and Tales; McClelland 

and Stewart, 1954; XII, 3, 1956, p. 41 
Hillimore, J., Exprimez-vous!, Clarke 

Irwin, 1956; XII, 1, 1955, 000...p. 49 
Jeanneret, Hislop, Lake, Cours Moyen 

de Francais, Part One, Clarke, 

Irwin, 1955; XII, 1, 1955 p. 46 
Keating & Clubb, Journal Parisien, 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955; 

XII, 1, 1955 : . p. 50 
Klinck & Joliat, A Set of Two Pro- 

nunciation Records, Yale Book 

Book Co.; XII, 1, 1955 p. 50 
Lacourt and Gozé, Premier Livre 

d'Histoire de France, XII, 4, 1956, p. 26 

Marks, J., Gase’s Little Gem French 
Dictionary, Clarke, Irwin, 1952; 

XII, 1, 1955 p. 52 
Obey, A., Noe, XII, 4, 1956 ; .p. 2 
Riése, Dr. Laure, L’Ame de la Poésie : 

Francaise, Macmillan, 1965; XIT, 

1, 1955 p. 44 
Russell, K. M., Contes, Légendes et ; 

Anecdotes ; XII, 2, 1956 p. 47 
Steinhauer, D., Les Maitres Conteurs, — 

Xi, 4, 1066 .... 
Torrens, R. W., La Petite Poule d’Eau 

BOOK REVIEWS — GERMAN 

German Stories and Tales, McClelland 
and Stewart, 1954; XII, 3, 1956, p. 41 

Marx & McCallum, Versteh Mich Recht, 

Orton, Eric, Bei Jurgen in Lubeck, 
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Sperber, Milo, Hans Und Willi, Apple- 

ton-Century-Crofts, 1955; XII, 1, 

Triebel, L. A., Rasser of Alsace, Mel- 

bourne University, 1954; XII, 1, 1955 
p. 48 

Williamson, Anabel, Wir Spielen Theater, 

Clarke, Irwin, 1955; XII, 1, 1955, p. 51 

Zeydel, E. H., Mein Tagebuch, XII, 4, 
1956 


BOOK REVIEWS—ITALIAN 
Borelli, L. & M., Leggende e Raconti 
Italiani, XII, 4, 1956, imi B 
Wilkins, E. H., A History a ‘Ttalian 
Literature, Harvard University, 


rOOK REVIEWS — SPANISH 
Ande:son-Imbert, Enrique and Kiddle, 

Lawrence B., 20 cuentos hispano- 

americanos del siglo XX, Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, New York 1956; 

XII, 3, 1956 
toygs, R. S., Spanish Pronunciation 

Exercises, Latin American Institute 

Press, New York, 1954; XII, 3, 

p.45 
Bramlage, Julia A. ry ‘Leones, Albert 

R., Functional Spanish For Begin- 

ners, Longmans, Green, 1956; XII, 

3, 1956 
rushwood, J. S., The Romantic Novel 

in Mexico, University of Missouri, 

1954; XII,, 1, 1965 ...... p. 49 
Fernandez de Moratin Leandro, El sé 

de las nitias, Clarke, Irwin, 1950; 

XI, 3, 1956 p. 45 
Irving, Thomas B., and Kirsner, 

Poisajes del sur, Ronald Press, New 

York, 1954; XII, 3, 1966 w000.p. 46 
Loss, H., A Brief Spanish Review 

Grammar, Ronald Press, New York, 

1954; XII, 3, 1956, , p. 46 
Luperque, B., Poemas comentados, 

Clarke, Irwin, 1955; XII, 3, 1956, 

p. 45 

Les Chevaliers de I’ Air, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1955; XII, 3, 1956, ..p. 43 
Spanish Stories and Tales, McClelland 

and Stewart, 1954, XII, 3, 1956, p. 41 
Valdés, Armando P., La hermana San 

Sulpicio, Clarke, Irwin, Toronto. 

1949; XII, 3, 1956 p. 39 


BOOK LISTS 
Basic Word Lists, XII, 4, 1966 .0000..p. 31 
New Spanish Texts noted at the Dec- 
ember 1955 M.L.A. meeting at 


Spanish Books—Briefly noted, XII, 2, 
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CLUBS 
An Active French Club, Smith, Nancy ; 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
The O.M.L..T.A. Questionnaire on 
French Authors Texts, Bartley, 
Report of Meeting with Chief Director 
of Education, Steels, H.; XII, 1, 
1955 
Resolutions to the Department of 


Education, X11, 4, 1956, 
DICTATIONS 
Dictator for the Day, Klinck, G. A., 
French Dictation: Tests, ‘Grades 1x to 
EXAMINATIONS 


How to Set a Fair Examination, 
Klinck, G. A.; XII, 1, 1955, ...p. 20 
Streamline Your Marking, Klinck, G. 
Supplementary Reading, An Objective 
Test, Les Chasseurs de Papillons; 
Supplementary Reading, A Multiple 
Choice Test for Cica, la Fille du 
Bandit; XII, 2, 1986, 44 
Term Examinations—French, Christmas : 
p. 33 
Foreign Language Teaching in French 


VE; 4, 1066 ..... p. 33 
Term Examinations—French, Easter; 

XII, 2, 1956 aw mee PP. 38-9 
‘Term Examinations — French, June, 

Term Examinations—German, Easter ; 

XII, 2, 1956, — oe PP. 40-2 
Term June; 

3. 1006 p. 33 
Term 

Christmas ; XII, 1, 1956 ... 
Cerm Examinations—Spanish, Easter ; 

pp. 42-3 
Term Examinations—Spanish, June; 

XII, 3, 1956 


GRAMMAR — FRENCH 
A Topical Review of French Grammar, 
Klinck, G. A.; XII, 3, 1956 . p. 22 
Helpful Hints on “Probability”, 
Schissler, D. P.; XII, 3, 1956, p. 18 
Those Demonstrative Pronouns, Klinck, 


Those Irregular Verbs, G. B. Maher, 

wi 
The Jungle of Grammar, Smith, ‘Meaw: ; 

The Subjunctive Mood, Steinhauer, 

David; XII, 1, 1956, p. 22 


Senior French Classes 


REVIEW PROGRESS FRENCH 
Clifford Parker 
thorough review basic grammatical principles leading and 
merging with the study French the senior year level, with 
great variety exercises, all arranged systematic lesson plans: 


excellent student text 


$2.90 


LIVRE LECTURE 
Helen St. John 
This well-known pupil reading text will continue make new 
friends next year because its stimulating selection stories and 
valuable exercises appeal teachers who are looking for “better” 


text. 


Write for 


approval copies 


$1.50 


Write for other 


Text Suggestions 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY CANADA LTD. 


Bond Street 


JOKES and BONERS 


LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES 
A Minimum Course of Study, an 


editorial; XII, 2, 1956 cms, 
An Experiment With French Music, 
Lowe, R. W; XII, 3, 1956.0000..p. 10 


Foreign Language Teaching in French 
Schools, Stock, Marie, XII, 1, 1955, 
p. 
How To Cover the Lower School French 
The Teaching of French in Victoria, 
Gelman, M.; XII, 2, 1956 op. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
An Albigensian Trilogy, Triebel, L. A., 
Germany's Greatest Dramatist, Triebel, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Tribute, Falkiewicz, J; XII, 1, 1955, 
p. 29 


oO. M.. L. T. A. NEWS 
Prof. Goggio Honoured, J. A. Molinaro, 


Seventy Years of Progress, Klinck, G. 
p. 5 


ORAL WORK AND PRONUNCIATION 
French Syllabication, Klinck, G. A.; 


Toronto 


PEN PALS 


German Pen Pals, International Service ; 
XII, 8, 1956 14 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 
Foreign Exchange, Kenney, Morgan; 


READING, SUPPLEMENTARY or 
EXTENSIVE 
Outside Reading, Smith, Nancy; XII, 

REVIEW SENTENCES— 
FRENCH 

A Review of the Subjunctive, 


SIGHT PASSAGES 


French Grade X11; XII, 8, 19656 .......... 36 
French Grade XIII; XII, 2, 1966......... 39 
German; XII, 1, 1955 ee 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The “Ecole Annexe” of Macdonald College, 
Hawkins, S. C. M.; XII, 1, 1955, p.19 
A Successful Experiment, Klinck, G. 


A.; XII, 1, 1955 ee 
TRAVEL 
A Christmas Ski Excursion; XII, 1, 
1955, ne p. 29 
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JUGENDPOST 


Periodical for Students German 


Since 1938 


Published menthly, except June, July, August and September 
Editor: Avthur M. Ilinhardt, Unive:sity of Rochester, Rochester 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: 
Single Subscription, $1.00 year Single 15c. each 
Special Rates for Classes 
WRITE FOR 


Special Subscription Rates Handy Order Form 
FREE COPY RECENT ISSUE 


JUGENDPOST 
237-39 Andrews St. Rochester N.Y. 


FRENCH READERS 


TITLES APPEARING CURRICULUM CIRCULAR AND (ONT.) 
FOR GRADES XIII FOR EXTENSIVE READING 


Grade X LY MANOIR DE KERMAREC 45 cents 

LES LAVAL CHEZ EUX 45 cents LES LAVAL DANS LE DESERT 45 cents 

LES LAVAL S'AMUSENT 45 cents L’ETRANGE AVENTURE DU 

LES LAVAL DANS LES ALPES POSTEUR VARENNES 45 cents 
45 cents LE: VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR 

LES PINSON EN VACANCES cents PERR‘CHON (pLay) NOTES BY 

LES MESAVENTURES DE LA DR. GOLDSTICK 50 cents 

FAMILLE PINSON 45 cents 


GRADE 
GRADE 


MAURICE cents COLOMBA cents 
LES LAVAL AUX INDES cents MON PETIT TROTT cents 
LES PINSON DANS LE LA TULIPE NOIRE 90 cents 

MON ONCLE ET MON CURE 90 cents 
GRADE SANS FAMILLE—IN TWO VOLUMES 
UNE AVENTURE MER cents TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES— 

LES LAVAL AUX INDES cents TWO VOLMES each cents 
NELSONS CANADA 

WELLINGTON ST. TORONTO ONT. 
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Vous etes les 


Québec 


PROVINCE FRANCAISE CANADA 


Welcome, indeed, Mesdames Mes- 
sieurs! We, Province Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure 
greeting you our guests. are 
sure you will enjoy the relaxation, the 
gracious living our lovely and his- 
toric old province. For, amid the up- 
heavals modern times, have 


able retain tempo, the true 
atmosphere rance America. 
to-the-minute newspaper. 
But have venerable 
spires, peaked and quaint streets 
and places look the dsys the 
Kings Frande and the 
Versailles; voyageurs and 
heroic missionartes who civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis the far- 


For information on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in La Province 
de Quebec; for road 
maps, booklets and 
any ether information 
you may _ require 
write to Provincial 
Publicity Bureau 
Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 
uw 48 Rockerfeller 
Vlaza, New York City 
20 


flung corners all America. 
Our shrines and battlefields, our sea 
and lake bathed mountains, our forests 


‘and streams, our glens and fjords, our 


very way life, all beckon you, 
everyone who passes our picturesque 
portals enjoy French-Canadian 
vacation. 


town and country alike, enjoy the 
comfort which yours our larger 
hotels, our smaller hostelries and our 
pensicns, all typically French. 


PROVINCE 


| 


